A good game Nazi-looted art A Jewish family is robbed of their assets, their art, no one survives. 
After the end of the war, others fight for their inheritance, German authorities take action as 
arbitrary as before 1945. Germany, the country of processing workers, is still ignoring the case 
to this day. 


THE COUNTESS PAUL MUNSTER Who is the daughter-in-law of the Princess Munster, who 
before her marriage to the late Prince (Alexander) Munster of Derneberg was Lady Muriel Hay, 
and is a great-aunt of the present Earl of Kinnoul. The Count Paul Munster is Princess 
Munster's younger son, and his wife is the daughter of Carl von Weinberg of Waldfried, 
Frankfurt am Main. 


Wera von Weinberg killed herself on April 9, 1943, a Friday. In the morning she was found - still 
alive, but consciously loose - in her apartment on Sloane Street in London; death occurred 
quickly. She had swallowed too many Bromural sedatives. Newspapers reported on the death, 
with one headline reading: "Suicide of Doctor's Wife." The incident soon seemed to be forgotten; 
the dead woman had been a German emigrant and hardly anyone made a connection to her 
previous life. In that previous life she had been part of Europe's better society. Castles , villas, 
trips, racehorses, jewels were part of it, as well as the works of art that her parents had collected 
in large numbers. 

She was 45 when she died. Almost two decades earlier, at the end of 1924, the London 
magazine "Tatler" had photographed her. She was a real presence, her hair was cut in a modern 
way, her dress was silky and flowing, and the pearl necklace was not around her neck but 
casually in her hand. In general, her family appeared frequently in the English press; her mother 
was a British aristocrat and she herself often visited the country. In the meantime she lived 
there, out of necessity. According to Nazi racial laws, she was “half-Jewish ” and her husband, 
Joseph Riess, was from Austria, is probably a “full Jew.” It is time to look at her story and that of 
her family, because it exemplifies much of what happened before 1945 - and what was made of 
it after the war. 

Next week the Federal Republic will celebrate itself as a nation of workers. With a large 
conference in Berlin, it is celebrating the 20th anniversary of the Washington Declaration and is 
following up on this historic event: In December 1998, 44 nations committed to republishing 
such art in their state museums, regardless of statute of limitations, which had once been stolen 
from its Jewish owners . A lot has happened since then, and a lot has been restituted. 
Nevertheless, many Jewish families have the impression that the Germans in particular do not 
support them enough and do not want to make the search for the lost pictures easier, but rather 
make it more difficult. Some are bitter about this German attitude. 

Then there are the other cases. Namely, those that seemed to have been solved long ago 
because decisions were made about them in the post-war period. The Weinbergs ' matter also 
seemed to have been resolved. Four years after the end of the war, a major “restitution” was 
decided. 

Only: a lot of it is strange. The name Weinberg has not been forgotten, at least in Frankfurt. 
Wera von Weinberg's father Carl was a well- known industrialist who co-founded the I. G. 


Farben company in 1925. He came from a Jewish family and converted to Protestantism; his 
daughter Wera later converted from the Protestant to the Catholic faith before her first marriage. 
Friends described her as interesting, clever, “very sensitive,” but above all she was that: a 
desirable match, an heiress , and a beauty. She married four times and her son Alexander came 
from her second marriage to Paul Graf zu Munster . She then emigrated to England in 1938 with 
her fourth husband, the Viennese doctor Joseph Reiss. 

In the same year, her father had to sell his (and her) property to the city of Frankfurt, at a lower 
value. The Gestapo soon confiscated his assets and the amount of the “Jewish levy ” was set. 
Carl von Weinberg died in exile in Italy in 1943, where he was staying with his sister. 

Wera von Weinberg probably only found out about his death days before her suicide. If possible, 
she didn't even know that her uncle had just died in the Theresienstadt concentration camp. She 
had been able to find safety in London, but the financial reserves were used up. Her husband 
set up a practice in London; The fact that he had entered into a relationship with another 
emigrant and even had a child with her apparently did not bother her. 

But her own son Alexander, now a teenager, was registered in Germany and in danger as the 
grandson and main heir of a famous grandfather who, for the Nazis, was primarily a Jew. 
Alexander is the largely unknown and particularly tragic figure in this family history; it seems 
today that he would have been easy to save. His father, Count of Minster, also lived in England 
, led a social life, but with a new family and with contacts in the royal family - and with the British 
fascist Oswald Mosley 

Another ex-husband, Wera von Weinberg, had shown more interest in the boy, an almost 
obsessive interest in fact . This refers to her third husband , Richard von Szilvinyi. In the child he 
saw - possibly - the key to the heart of the old and long-powerful vineyard. 

Through her, he, who had moved from Vienna in 1929, had access to a lot of things in Frankfurt: 
to a high- ranking position at I. G. Farben, to elite circles. Hardly anyone there seemed to 
suspect that he also had Jewish roots and a Jewish grandfather. According to old index cards, 
the Nazis knew about it, Nevertheless, he was apparently able to live and travel unmolested, 
even abroad. 

Now, in mid-1943, questions of property were first clarified. 

The 17-year-old Alexander, who had just lost his mother, bequeathed everything he owned to 
his “foster father Richard von Szilvinyi’ to a notary in Austria. This is what it says in the will that 
Szilvinyi would later refer to (but apparently never presented in the original). 

Then Alexander was drafted and the Wehrmacht sent many so-called Mischlinge to the war. A 
year later he died on the Western Front shortly after his 19th birthday - he also committed 
suicide there in July 1944. 

But it was rumored in Frankfurt that the young soldier had died, and that obviously sounded 
better. Even on certified copies of the death certificate, the cause of death was missing. This 
also applies to the copy that the stepfather would later submit to the district court in order to 
obtain the inheritance. 

Was there even more twisting and turning? 

It was only months later, in mid-February 1945, that Alexander's death was reported by the 
Wehrmacht. According to the documents, Richard von Szilvinyi tried to get the inheritance 
certificate days beforehand. A notary and judicial councilor who was a friend of his appeared on 
his behalf at the district court in Frankfurt and also sent a letter. 


This lawyer, a Dr. Alexander Berg, had known the old Weinbergs, but during the Nazi years he 
had also become that: a member of the NSDAP and a supporting member of the SS. Now he 
noted that he had been Alexander's guardian. 

And he assured: Apart from his stepfather Szilvinyi, there were no other relatives of his ward 
Alexander. 

It seems like a deliberate deception when Szilvinyi also claimed under oath that there were “no 
other people” who could have claims. 

He did not mention Alexander's father, the Count of Munster - although he was soon found 
when he was supposed to sign a declaration of renunciation of inheritance. Incidentally, there 
was also no mention of Wera von Weinberg's last husband, the London-based doctor Joseph 
Reiss, although Szilvinyi must have known which Swiss lawyer he could use to reach him, as 
old letters prove. 

A lot of things seem doubtful. When he applied for the inheritance certificate, Szilvinyi would 
have had to present Alexander's corresponding will. But months after the end of the war he 
emphasized that this was not possible, that it was in Austria and in this country 

At times, such a document could get lost in the mail. 

Wouldn't a copy from the notary from Austria who drew up the will be enough, he asked? He 
also asked me to “refrain from providing other documents to prove my inheritance rights” as they 
would only be “obtainable with disproportionate difficulty”. 

For the authorities he was the “Dear Mr. Baron,” and he received the requested paper in 
September 1945. A simple piece of paper identifies him as the “sole heir’ and the old court 
costs stamps are still stuck to it. 

Joseph Reiss was not treated as accommodating, even though Wera von Weinberg had made 
him her main heir. 

The authorities stopped him, who came forward after the war. Finally, they let him know that his 
application did not comply with the new reimbursement law in either content or form. Although 
this was only issued after his claims were submitted, the provisions of this law must be complied 
with. Letters were sent to London in which sentences began: "Unless, contrary to expectations, 
you withdraw your claims..." 

Soon Szilvinyi, who apparently wanted to inherit not only his stepson but also his mother, filed a 
lawsuit in Lucerne. He claimed the jewelry that Wera von Weinberg had once deposited there. 
Szilvinyi made Reiss look like a criminal in this trial. His lawyer emphasized that the doctor's first 
wife had already committed suicide. The pressure worked. A settlement was negotiated. Reiss, 
obviously ill-advised and overwhelmed, received rings and brooches but forewent everything 
else. 

Spurred on by Szilvinyi's lawyer, the Frankfurt authorities withheld the Lucerne settlement from 
Reiss. There was talk of “investigations” through which we learned about this. 

Was that allowed? In the interests of reparation, was it permissible to proceed in such a 
threatening manner instead of providing objective advice? 

Szilvinyi now also claimed, after 1945, that he himself and not the Count of Munster was 
Alexander's biological father. Could that have been true? An old friend of Wera von Weinberg 
was convinced that the child was the son of the Count of Munster. Still, Szilvinyi's portrayal 
made his claims look more legitimate. 


So in 1945 he had a certificate of inheritance - but not yet the inheritance. In 1938, the city of 
Frankfurt had acquired real estate and his art collection from Carl von Weinberg at a lower 
value. After the war, despite all the sympathy for the Baron, they did not want to simply give it 
away again, at least not completely. 

A way was found. Here too, a settlement was negotiated, and Szilvinyi received official 
permission to complete it before an important objection deadline had passed. Because although 
he was recognized as his stepson's heir, there was no other certificate of inheritance. Namely 
the one that said that Alexander was the heir to his grandfather Carl von Weinberg. 

The certificate was issued in September 1949, but it seems that everything had already been 
decided before then. 

The deal was as follows: Szilvinyi gave up large parts of the real estate, promised donations 
from Weinberg's art collection to the Frankfurt museums, paid a certain sum - and received the 
remaining assets in return. 

Later this process would always be called “compensation” or “restitution,” but it was just a deal, 
just a transaction. How can that be? Either the man had the right to the estate, then everything, 
or he didn't. 

It was a time of tricks, of maneuvering — also of reinterpreting what had happened. The city 
authorities provided 

the earlier purchase of the vineyard property was subsequently presented as a charitable act. 
The deal was arranged at the time by friends, non-Jewish relatives and “presumed heirs” in 
order to keep the Jewish industrialist Carl von Weinberg out of the public eye, “especially of 
political agitators”. 

The notary Berg, the former SS supporter, argued similarly. Jewish art collections were only 
saved from the expected "destruction by the mob" through the sales to the city of Frankfurt, 
which he had arranged - but he had acted in the interests of the Reich and was also good at it 
himself earned. An old acquaintance helped him with the denazification process: Szilvinyi. 

So many contradictions have not yet been resolved or even considered. If a sales contract from 
1938 was (rightly) later questioned because the signatory was a persecuted person, then why 
not Carl von Weinberg's inheritance contract from 1937 (drafted by notary Berg) or Alexander's 
will from 1943? 

Szilvinyi had been the executor of his father-in-law's will, had perhaps enjoyed his trust for a 
long time, and in the end he himself inherited. He turned many works of art into money 
immediately, starting in 1950. 

Some went to German museums, but he also received permission (as part of the deal) to sell 
pieces abroad that were national cultural assets. The Metropolitan Museum in New York 
acquired, among other things, a late Gothic altar and a medieval figure of Jesus. A sandstone 
angel went to Boston. A few years earlier, the dealer who arranged everything had worked for 
the city of Frankfurt (and the Gestapo) as an appraiser and “utilizer” of confiscated Jewish 
cultural property. 

Richard von Szilvinyi became factory director, headed the Cassella company and was promoted 
to the supervisory board. Cassella was an old family business that had previously belonged to I. 
G. Farben. The Weinbergs and their related von Gans family had run it together for a long time. 
Szilvinyi turned away Jozsi von Gans, who had returned from exile, and instead of the promised 


job, years of hunger awaited the returnee and descendants of the old owners. Szilvinyi called 
him a “distant nephew” of the Weinbergs and said he was like their “own son” to these people. 
Until the mid-1950s he went to court and fought for further assets; values of the vineyard, for 
example shares. 

Then the “Weinberg heir” married again, that was in 1956. In better Frankfurt society, this 
relationship was perhaps seen as a logical connection. 

Because this second wife was Lilo von Schnitzler, her first marriage was to an SS Oberführer 
and Nazi consul. According to the autobiography of a contemporary witness, she was said to 
have been an early supporter of the National Socialists. Her father was Georg von Schnitzler, 
who was the manager of I.G. colors into a murderous device. The Zyklon B used in the gas 
chambers of the camps was manufactured by a subsidiary of |. G. Farben. 

Szilvinyi had testified about Schnitzler at the Nuremberg trials and only had good things to say. 
At that time he really raved about “very close personal relationships” with this then board 
member of |. G. Farben. He, Szilvinyi, was an “intimate friend of the “Schitzler family”. Szilvinyi 
and his second wife lived on the property where Carl von Weinberg's villa once stood, the 
legendary Villa Waldfried. The Weinbergs’ former hunting lodge in Austria was also used. 
Szilvinyi died in 1966, leaving Lilo von Schnitzler behind, who lived until 2008. Valuable objects 
continued to come onto the market. As the previous owner of a silver kiddush cup with Carl von 
Weinberg's coat of arms, the "Collection of Schnitzler” noted. In 2015, the “FAZ” reported in its 
art market section about an Italian bust from the 14th century that was to be auctioned. It comes 
from the Schnitzler collection and used to belong to the Weinbergs: one 

»Frankfurt collection history«. Of course, art historians have dealt with the Weinberg collection, 
the forced sale in 1938, and have also examined the return. 

be discussed. But this retransfer was not really questioned. 

The Stadel Museum in Frankfurt also has valuable pieces, the old donations that Szilvinyi made. 
Upon request, the museum says, 

»that for restitution, then as now, evidence of inheritance served or serves as the basis for a 
claim. Richard von Szilvinyi has the relevant legal authority 

Proof of inheritance provided at that time." 

Wera von Weinberg and her son have 

never had a chance, if you will, not even after her death. They were almost forgotten, at least. 
Joseph Reiss, Wera von Weinberg's last husband, raised two sons in London. Both of them only 
found out about their Jewish roots as young adults, as students; their father didn't talk much 
about the past. 

One of the sons, Charles Reiss, became a well-known journalist in England. For a long time, he 
says, he wasn't interested in the family's history, but today he's annoyed that he didn't ask his 
father more questions. As a teenager, however, he developed a passion for literature that had to 
do with Wera von Weinberg - he read all the books that she had brought with her to London and 
that were still on the shelf. 

The second son, Anthony Reiss, became a musician and professor. He lives in Germany. He 
says that what interests him above all is whether his father was treated so negatively in 
post-war Frankfurt "because he was a Jew." . Ulrike Knoefel 


